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A. 

Americus Vesrucivs, 375; Epistles 
of Vespucius, 376; charts of the 
new world, 377 ; conflicting accounts 
of discovery, 879 ; extravagance of 
public conjecture, 380 ; works upon 
the new world : their number, 381 ; 
Santarem's work on Americus Ves- 
pucius, 382 ; its fragmentary charac- 
ter, 383; letter of Vespucius, 384 ; 
its authenticity, 385 ; claims of Co- 
lumbus, 386; silence of Vespucius 
and his friends, 387; embarrassing 
nature of the research, 388 ; Santa- 
rem’s proofs against the claims of 
Vespucius, 389; life and character 
of Vespucius, 390 ; his ambition and 
doubtful veracity, 391. 

B. 

Buena Vista, Battle of, 146; Scott 
ordered to Mexico, 147; Henry’s 
Campaign Sketches, 148 ; Carleton, 
149; Ripley's ees ib.; doubts 
of ite authorship, 150; its merits, 
151; errors, 152; iat of the 
war, 153; alleged duplicity of Mr. 
Polk, 154; qualities of a Comman- 
der, 155; Ripley ariverse to Scott 
and Taylor, 156; his errors and 
blunders, 157; his sneers, 158; 
treatment of Scott, 159 ; Mansfield, 
his work, 160; resumption of the 
war after the armistice of Monte- 
rey, 161; Taylor's proceedings, 162 ; 
alarm at Saltillo, 163; Scott’s pro- 
gress, 164; withdrawal of regular 
troops from Taylor, 165 ; he evacu- 
ates Victoria ; capture of Borland 


CIMON 


and Gaines, 166; Santa Anna at 
San Luis, 167; his policy, 168; he 
approaches Taylor, 169 ; Taylor re- 
tires to Buena Vista, 170; is sum- 
summoned by Santa Anna, 171 ; re- 
spective forces, 172; relative posi- 
tion, 173; battle begins, 174; Ame- 
rican left turned, 175; charge of 
Mexican Cavalry, 176; American 
advantage, 177; Washington and 
O'Brien, 178; Mexicans defeated, 
179; result, 180; orders of battle, 
181; points discussed, 182; Santa 
Anna’s attack unmilitary, 183 ; mis- 
take of Marshall and Yell’s Caval- 
ry, 184; last crisis, 185 ; American 
pe rsonnal, 186; Mexican Officers, 
187 ; Taylor’s conduct, 188. 
C. 


Cuase, Lucien B., History of Polk 


administration, 1. 

AND PerIcLes, 339; article 
on the death of Pericles ; 340 ; Mo- 
dern Historians, 841; Historical Phi- 
losophy, 342 ; deficiencies in Greek 
and Roman History, 348 ; injustice 
to Pericles, 344; his public career 
and that of Cimon, 345; Athenean 
history, 346 ; Cypselide and Pisis- 
tratidaz, 347 ; Clisthenes, 848 ; Mil- 
tiades, 349 ; contrast of Cimon and 
Pericles, 350; Athenian Politics, 
851; Government of Pisistratus, 352; 
expulsion of the Pisistratide, 353 ; 
democracy of Athens, 355; Cimon 
in Sparta, 356 ; his first appearance 
in public affairs, 857; his victories, 


or 


858 ; his wealth, 869; Pericles, his 
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rival, 360 ; his accuser, 8361 ; ambi- 
tion of Cimon, 362 ; designs against 
Persia, 363; Sparta and Athens, 
864 ; ostracism of Cimon, 365 ; Are- 
opagus, 366; an obligarchy, 367 ; 
its intrigues, 368; power of Peri- 
cles, 369; his objects, 370 ; his po- 
licy and its results, 371; events of 
war, 872; Athens prostrate, 373 ; 
Pericles innocent of its ruin, 374. 


Criticat Notices: Robinson's Greek 


and English Lexicon of the New 
Testament, 263 ; Fowler’s English 
Grammar, 270; Wyman’s Lives of 
Eminent Men, 271 : George’s Queens 
of Spain, 273; Miller’s Footprints 
of Creator, 274; Cummings Hun- 
ter’s Life, 275 ; Young’s translations 
of Beranger, 276 ; Milton’s Paradise 
Lost, 277; Grahame, or Youth and 
Manhood, 278 ; Tuckerman’s Life of 
Talbot, 279 ; Heloise, 279 ; Dupuy’s 
Conspirator, 280 ; Ruffner’s Fathers 
of the Desert, 280 ; Report of Naval 
Committee, 281 ; Dickson’s Lecture, 
281 ; Trescott’s Position and Course 
of the South, 282; MecFarlane’s 
History of Steam Navigation, 283 ; 
Ward’s India and Hindoos, 284; 
Trollope’s Petticoat Government, 
284; Ellet’s American Revolution, 
285 ; Irving’s Conquest of Granada, 
285 ; Boston Edition of Shakspeare, 
285 ; Eddy’s Heroines of Missionary 
Enterprise, 286; Hayne’s Baptist 
Cyclopedia, 286 ; Herbert’s Supple- 
ment to Fish and Fishing, 286 ; 
Smyth’s Unity of the Human Races, 
287 ; Calmet’s Phantom World, 287 ; 
Memoir and Posthumous Works of 
Chalmers, 288 ; Debates in Conven- 
tion of California, 288; Adelaide 
Lyndsay, 288; Putnam’s World’s 
Progress, 289; Alton Locke, 289 ; 
Thompson's Education and Litera- 
ture in Virginia, 290; Works of 
Frederika Bremer, 290; Moore's 
Health, Disease and Remedy, 291 ; 
Tuthill’s Success in Life, 291 ; Icon- 
ographic we hee aa 291; Ab- 
bott’s Madame Roland, 292 ; Xerxes 
the Great, 292; Wilson’s Dies Bo- 
reales, 292; Prose Fiction, 292; 


Evelyn’s Companion, 294; Trotte’s 
Address, 294; Ramsay’s Obstetrics, 
Wainwright's our Saviour, etc., 294 ; 
MclIntosh’s Donaldson Manor, 295 ; 
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James’ Book of the Passions, 296 ; 
Crowe’s Night Side of Nature, 296 ; 
Slack’s Ministry of the Beautiful, 
297 ; Pamphlets, 297 ; Speeches and 
Public Discourses, 299 ; Nightingale, 
302; Elfreide of Guldale, 308; 
Magazines, 304 ; Lavengro, 546-8 ; 
Lives of the Queens of Scotland, 
548-9 , Address, 549; Mechanic’s 
Magazine, 550; Letters from three 
Continents, 550; The Women of 
Israel, 551 ; Bards of the Bible, 551 ; 
General View of the Fine Arts, 552 ; 
Life and Correspondence of Sou- 
they ; 553 ; Reveries of a Bachelor, 
553; Poems by Grace Greenwood ; 
554 ; ‘Pamphlets, 555; Speech of 
Hon. J. L. Orr, 556; Salander and 
the Dragon, 557; Losing’s Field 
Book of the Revolution, 557; Ap- 
pleton’s Dictionary of Mechanics, 
557; Pictorial Shakspeare, 558; 
The Memorial, 558; Life’s Disci- 
pline, 558 ; Pendennis, 559 ; Chro- 
matic Hand Book, 559; Putz’ Ma- 
nual of Modern Geography and His- 
tory, 560 ; The Prarie, 560 ; Nobo- 
dy’s Son, 561; Malleville, 561; 
First Lessons on Composition, 561 ; 
Turkish Evening Entertainments, 
562; Mississi »pi Scenes, 562; Youth's 
Coronal, 562 ; Astrea, 563-4; Good- 
rich’s Poems, 564-5; Decline of 
Popery, 565; Island World of the 
Pacific, 565; U. S. Monthly Law 
Magazine, 566 ; Shannondale, 566 ; 
The Mother's Recompense, 566 ; 
Fadette, 567; Girlhood of Shaks- 
peare’s Heroines, 567-8; Henr 

Smeaton, 568 ; David Copperfield, 
568 ; The Luttrells, 568 ; The Bap- 
tist Psalmody, 569; Eulogy on 
Calhoun, 56 ; Congressional Docu- 
ments, 569-70; Pamphlets, 570; 
The Pathfinder, 571; The Sketch 
Book, 571 ; The Wide, Wide World, 
571; Hawthorne’s True, Stories, 
571; The Moorland Cottage, 572 ; 
De Bow’s Review, 572; Jane Bou- 
verie, 572 ; Frank Farleigh, 572. 


DivERsITy OF THE Races ; its bear- 
ing upon negro slavery, 392 ; Lord 
Morpeth, 393 ; human superstitions, 
394; inevitable triumph of truth, 
395; importance of investigation, 
396; the question of race, 397; 




















Morton on Prichard, $98 ; true Chris- 
tian interpretation of Genesis, 399 ; 
truth not in conflict with a just 
interpretation of Scripture, 400 ; 
Prichard, Morton, Agassiz, 401 ; ex- 
tracts from Agassiz, 402; Declara- 
tion of Independence, 403 ; Agassiz 
on Africa, 404; on diversity of 
races, 405; white man and negro, 
406 ; the question of race necessary 
to that of negro slavery, 407 ; in- 
dependent of Sectarianism, 408 ; 
Knox’s Work on the Races of Men, 
409 ; the dark races, 410 ; extracts 
from Knox, 411; character of the 
negro, 412; slavery the safety of 
the negro, 413 ; South Africa, 414; 
Algeria, the Caffres, America, 415 ; 
Effects of Emancipation, 416 ; its 
inevitable dangers, 417 ; to civiliza- 
tion, 418 ; clouds of the future, 419. 
E 
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EVERETT Epwakrp, his Orations and 
Speeches, 456 ; his extraordinary 
gifts, ib. ; summary of his career, 
by Mrs. Gilman, 457; unity of his 
writings, 458 ; value of his writings 
not lessened because uf their occa 
sionality, 459 ; his attractions as an 
orator, 460 ; permanent beauties of 
his writings, 461; his severe self- 
criticism, 462 ; extracts compared, 
468-4-5 :purity of his style, 466; 
his declamation, its beauties, 467 ; 
the versatility and scope of his mind, 
468 ; the variety of his topics, 469- 
470-1; errors in his phraseology, 
472; “in our midst,”—a vulgarism, 
473 ; “reliable” not proper, 475-6 ; 
“in this connection”—loose, not jus- 
tifiable, 477; “acquit my duty”— 
wrong, 478; Mr. Everett's occa- 
sional adoptions of a French idiom, 
478; his retention of an exploded 
story of Shakspeare, 479 ; his gene- 
ral freedom from over-refinement, 
480; an exception. ib. ; excellent 
taste and chastened imagination, 
481 ; Address at Bloody Brook, 482 ; 
extracts, 488-4-5 ; remarkable pas- 
sage, ib.; peroration, 487; moral 
speculations, 489 ; the cwi bono prin- 
ciple, 491; literary criticism, 492; 
essayical, 494 ; extracts, 495 ; Scrip- 
tures, 496; fine passages indicated, 
498; Americanism of Mr. Everett, 
498-9. 
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Francis, PROFESSOR J. W., his wri- 


tings, 226 ; biography, 227 ; profes- 
sional character, 229; his tastes, 
230 ; addresses, 231; on cholera, on 
natural history, etc., 232; Anniver- 
sary Discourse, 233 ; extracts, 234— 
5-6; yellow fever—biographical 
sketches, 237-8-9-240 ; reputation 
of Dr. F., 242. 
H 


HIsTory OF THE PoLK ADMINISTRA- 


TION, by Chase, reviewed, p- 1 
J 


JOURNALISM IN THE UNITED STATES, 


500; Journalism a characteristic of 
the age, ib. ; early use of newspa- 
pers, 501; always associated with 
popular freedom, 502; liberty of 
the press, 503 ; public opinion, 504 ; 
Roman and Athenian newspapers— 
how desirable, 505; English press, 
506; its powers, 507; provincial 
newspapers, 508 , correspondence 
of the modern press, 509, newspa- 
pers first published in Venice, 510; 
modern civilization, 511 ; Geography 
and the press, 512; Religious news- 
papers, 513 ; Literary Journals, 514; 
their moral tone, 515; Scientific 
Journals, 516; the Tailor’s Maga- 
zine, 517. 


Mentat Hycrene ; hygiene the phi- 


losophy of health, 51; Sweetzer’s 
wake: 52; health; the mind, 53; 
matter and spirit; the brain, 54; 
idiocy, 55; what human organism 
requires, 56; education of children, 
57; ambition; the rod, 58; mental 
restiveness, 59 ; development of the 
brain, 60 ; vehement intellectual ef- 
forts, 61; mental training, 62; dif- 
ference of temperament, 63 ; diet, 
64; the passions, 65; sympathies 
and antipathies, 67; enthusiasm, 
mental excesses, 68 ; nostalgia, 69 ; 
suicide, 70; shame, erroneously de- 
fined by Sweetzer, 71 ; mixed pas- 
sions, 72: good stories, 73. 

PuHILosopnHy, Elementary 
Sketches of. by Rev. Sidney Smith, 
242; Smith’s endowments, 243 ; 
popular lectures, 244; his first lec- 
ture, 245 ; Socrates, 247; wit, 248; 
lecture on the beautiful, 249; ab- 
straction, 250; active powers of the 
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mind, 251; faculties of men and 
animals, 252; labour and genius, 
253; pursuit of knowledge, 254; 
habit, 255; origin of the passions, 
256. 


Mary E. Lek, the Poetical Remains 


of, reviewed, 518; justice of the 
editor's criticism, ib.; the Blind Ne- 
gro Communicant, 519; Sabbath 
Bells, 520-1; Convalescence, 522; 
her epitaph, 523. 


PuyYsIcaL ScrEence, in its relation to 
natural and revealed religion, 420; 
science viewed with jealousy, i/.; 
teachings of geology, 421 of astre- 
nomy, 422; zoology, 423; Provi- 
dential design, 424 ; vegetable king- 
dom, 425; contrivances of nature 
for her own preservation and the 
propagation of her fruits, 426; re- 
lations of nature universal, 427; 
their harmonies, 428 ; discoveries of 
geology, 429; marine animals, 430 ; 
of earth, 481; man, 
432; physical geography, 433; the 
world, 434: social divisions, 435; 
atmosphere, 436; mutual reaction 
of elements, 487: America, 438; 
christianity, 439; natural religion, 
440; two-fold nature of man, 441; 
revelation, 442; its probabilities, 
443; sacred writings, 444; compa- 
rative embryology, 445; fossil re- 
mains, 446; classification of ani- 
mals, 447; series of types, 449; 
analogies between nature and reve- 
lation, 450; the prophets and poets 
of the Bible; 451 ; prophecies, 452 ; 
worship, 453; destruction of the 
world, 454; change, suggestive and 
instructive, 455. 

PoL_k ADMINISTRATION, its History, 
1; character of Mr. Polk, 2; Clay 
and Van Buren, 3; influences and 
morals of party, 4; Calhoun, Clay 
and Webster, 5 ; democratic articles 
of faith, 6; Polk’s Cabinet, 7; Bu- 
chanan and Walker, 8 ; Marcy and 
Bancroft, 9; Cave Johnson, 10; 
Mason, Clifford, Toucey, 11, 12; 
Oregon question, 13 ; errors in re- 
gard to it, 14; the South, 15; 
North and South, 16; Polk’s fee- 
bleness, 17; Texas question, 18 ; 


various strata 


Northern Mexico, 19; folly and 
faithlessness of Mexico, 20; Tyler's 





Rurat CEMETERIES. 
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aiministration, 21; policy of the 
Mexicans, 22; claim of Texas, 23; 
war begun, 26 ; Taylor on the Rio 
Grande, 27 ; Scott and the adminis- 
tration, 28; errors of Scott, 29; 
Marcy and Scott, 30; Santa Anna’s 
return to Mexico, $1; progress of 
American army, 33 ; volunteers, 34 ; 
Scott takes command, 35; his course, 
37; Chase’s defence of the admin- 
istration, 38; Trist, N. P., 39; 
Lieutenant-General, 40 ; Scott and 
Trist, 41; treaty, 42; tariff, 43 ; 
Walker's report on tariff, 45; Dal- 
las, 46; war steamers, 47; Presi- 
dent's vetoes, 48; death of Polk; 
his character, 49 ; Mr. Chase, as an 
historian, 50; the South and the 
Union, 51. 


PROSPECT BEFORE Us, the, “Is South- 


ern civilization worth preserving ?” 
reviewed, 535; the means, 74.; sta- 
tisties, 534; encouragement to North- 
ern industries, 535 ; New-York and 
Charleston, 536; consequences of 

impulse to trade, 
588; probable result of State ac- 
tion, 539 ; our present policy, 540-1. 

R 


; mon. 
secession, 537; 


Proceedings at 
the dedication of Magnolia Ceme- 
tery, 523; rural customs of anti- 
quity, 524; sacred temples, 525 ; 
flowers and epitaphs, 526; intra- 
murel burial, 527-8-9; public ceme- 
teries, 530 ; Magnolia Cemetery , ib.; 
its location, 531 ; reflections, 532. 


RoMAN JURISPRUDENCE, an inquiry 


into its use and authority in the law 
concerning real estate, 541 ; Roman 
civil law, 542 ; founded on the phi- 
losophy of the stoies, 548; value of 
the inquiry, 544-5. 

S 


LaAvVE States, Rights of the, 101; 
legislation of the last Congress, ib.; 
articles of confederation, 102 ; Ma- 
dison, 103 ; debates on slavery, 104 ; 
the Constitution the result of much 
compromise, 106 ; discordant opin- 
ions, 107 ; Gouverneur Morris, 108 ; 
the first Congress, 109; admission 
of Louisiana, 110 ; Rufus King. Tay- 
lor, Sergeant, 111 ; the progress and 
triumphs of the North, 112; British 
government—Virginia, 113; New- 
England Anti-Slavery Society, 114; 























anti-slavery progress at the North, 
116 ; John Quincy Adams, 117 ; Dr. 
Channing, 118; non-intervention, 
121 ; Davis and Seward, 128 ; er- 
rors of Southern Statesman, 124 ; 
session of 1847-8 ; proceedings of 
the French government and of New- 
England States, 126 ; judicial opin- 
ion, 127 ; California, 128 ; opinions 
of Smith of Conn. and Daniel Web- 
ster, 129 ; Taylor’s administration, 
130; Texas, 131; fugitive slave 
bill, 132; higher law, 133 ; fanati- 
cism of the North, 134 ; higher law 
politicians and conservatives, 135 ; 
policy of the South, 136; errors of 
the South, 137; Sir Robert Peel’s 
Opinions, 138; Nashville Conven- 
tion, 139 ; combination necessary in 
the Southern States, 140; secession 
legitimate, 141 ; rapid progress of 
change, 142; emancipation, 143 ; 
Mr. Clay’s plan, 144; united and 
concentrated action of the South 
essential to their safety, 145. 
Smita, Rev. Stp,£y, his Moral Phi- 
losophy, 242. 

SweEeTzer, Wm., M.D., on Mental 
Hygiene, 51. 

SourHern CiviiizaTion, is it worth 
preserving? 189 ; United States as 
a nation, 190 ; present government, 
191; its changes, 192; agitation, 
193 ; Northern triumphs, 194 ; anti- 
Southern party, 195 ; Mexican ter- 
ritory, 196; Oregon, 197; slavery 
prohibited, 198 ; California a slave 
region, 199; labour and capital, 
200; climate of California, 202 ; 
loss to the South, 204 ; South duped, 
205 ; New Mexico and Utah, 206; 
free soil rapacity, 207 ; District of 
Columbia, 208 ; the United States 
an anti-slavery government, 209 ; 
the social question ,211 ; future pros- 
pect, 212 ; our guaranties, 213 ; our 
resources and hopes, 214 ; worth of 
our institutions, 215 ; labour, 217 ; 
wages, 218; capital, machinery, 
morals, 219; social problem, 220 ; 
Mill on the labouring classes, 222 ; 
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the South, its advantages, 223 ; the 
great question for us, 225. 


SLAVERY THROUGHOUT THE WORLD, 


305 ; Hebrew slavery, 306 ; its ori- 
gin, 307 ; Hindoo slavery, 308 ; Per- 
sia and Pheenicia, 309; family and 
community, 310; Van Dieman’s 
Land and New-Zealand, 311; 
North American and Malay, 312; 
priestly rule unfriendly to progress, 
313; States of Greece, 314; their 
slave institutions, 315; Spartan 
slavery, 316; sources of slave sup- 
ply, 317; cost of slaves and cus- 
toms of slavery, 318 ; Eastern sla- 
very, 319; Roman slavery, 320; 
Christian influences, 321; legisla- 
tion of the Eastern Empire, 322 ; 
Germanic hordes, 323 ; Roman Em- 
pire, 324 ; Great Britain, 325; Italy 
and Spain, 326 ; feudal system, 327 ; 
middle ages, 328 ; the church, 329 ; 
progress of abolition, 330; France, 
Germany, 331 ; Great Britain, 332 ; 
Spain and Italy 333; slavery in 
general, 335 ; effects and objects of 
government, 336 ; African race, 337 ; 
religious ideas, 338 ; our institutions 
required to assimilate to christiani- 
ty, 339. 
T 


THAcKERay, W. M., his genius and 


writings, 74 ; a delineator of human 
nature next to Fielding, 76; art of 
writing, 78 ; change in novel read- 
ers, 79 ; truth to nature, 80 ; Shak- 
speare, 81 ; his successors, 82 ; Field- 
ing, 88 ; Smollett, 84; Thackeray's 
stories, 85; his materials, 86; his 
depth, 87; human nature, 88; Thack- 
eray’s delineations, 89 ; his truth of 
portraiture, 91; Dickens, 92; Ma- 
ryatt, 94; morality of Thackeray, 
95; Miss Edgeworth, 97 ; Scott, 98 ; 
Sterne, 99. 


TALLULAH, AND OTHER Poems, by 


Jackson ; “My Father,” 257 ; faulty 
alexandrines, 258; “The Live Oak,” 
259; its grace and beauty, 260; 
“ Haroun Alraschid,” 261; merits of 
the author, 262. 





